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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC 



Communications. 

New York, June <5, 1899. 
To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic. 

Dear Sir : How the deuce you writers on the Arts can contrive to 
ring the changes upon light and shadow, chiaroscuro, perspective, 
breadth, values, quality, and not flag, is past my shallow com- 
prehension — yea " pastJhe good conceit I hold of thee." This query 
was floating uppermosnn my mind as I was walking—*' such sum- 
mer birds are men," as blithely singeth Warwickshire Will— through 
the umbratic glades of our Central Park. 

It was a torrid night, and "Care-charmer sleep, son of the Sable 
Night," would not relieve my anguish, so up I rose, and "an hour 
before the worship'd sun peer'd forth the golden window of the east," 
I prowled away and sat me down in the freshness of the dawn. 
What a morn ! The bright haze through which. I behold the obelisk 
makes this Pharaoh relic but one of the spires of a thousand celestial 
palaces in the glories of an atmosphere which is a prism. Palette 
and maulstick ! 'tis a finer sight than standing on your head and 
looking at the skies ! 

But no— "lam only a looker-on at Verona." This is to express 
my conscientious obligation which I feel I owe to you for the pleasur- 
able hours your paper has filled up in rousing me out of occasional 
fits of ennui. I would willingly repay the debt (don't mention it), by 
suggesting to you more grist for the mill, for it must be wearing on 
your inventive faculties to ever get some new and timely topic for the 
instruction of your readers. 

Tell us then about the characteristics, mental and artistic, of the 
great painters of the past. Give us the points of great pictures. 
What about colored statues — " it is a peg to hang a tale upon." Are 
all critics honest ?— " some men are better known than trusted," says 
the old adage. 

Once upon a time I said to myself : " It is the easiest thing in the 
world to write." To revoke that vaporing assertion I would in the 
spirit of compunction lay any reasonable penance upon myself, as for 
instance take an extra gin-ricky, or next winter rise an hour later 
than usual. It is no light-weight matter — authorship. Writing, like 
flying a kite, is easy enough, when the thoughts are up ; but then the 
difficulty is the raising of them. It is the getting them on the wing 
— the launching of your subject. 

Have I " greased the ways " by above topic suggestions ? Or have 
I raised some thunderstorm in your sanctum by reason of my imper- 
tinence? But "small showers last long, but sudden storms are 
short ; " so " let it thunder to the tune of green sleeves " (Shakespeare 
again, you see), and believe me 

Always your well-wisher, 

Chris, van Dillenwyn. 



suggest that the Editorial Staff of " The Art Collector" is in far more 
urgent need of improvement, and abounds more plentifully in " use- 
less ignoramusses," than does The Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Respectfully, 

C. Powell Minnigerode. 

In giving space to above communication I am only constrained 
by the axiom of justice : audi alteram partem. Not that I consider 
the tirade against all our prominent national museums, occurring in 
the issue referred to, at all worth noticing. The nauseous art crit- 
icisms appearing in the notorious " Town Topics," which are written 
by the same pen, and which expose its ripping scurrility whenever 
it is dipped in the gall of its half-knowledge, are gladly passed 
unnoticed by every person of common sense. Who cares ? 



1232 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, June 16, 1899. 
David C. Preyer, "Esq., Editor and Publisher 
The Collector and Art Critic. 

Dear Sir: — " The Art Collector " of June 1st, 1899, contains one 
of the most amazing and absurdly false articles ever written by any 
intelligent person, or ever published in any respectable journal. It 
is a violent tirade against The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, interspersed with strong adjectives and unwarranted reflections 
upon the management of that Institution. Of course every Gallery 
is open to just criticism, and such should be - invited. In the Cor- 
coran Gallery, like every otherGallery, there are, doubtless, mistakes, 
and certainly room for improvement, but the esteemed correspondent 
of " The Art Collector " has displayed the most absolute and consum- 
mate ignorance in overlooking the real " mistakes " and condemning 
the best class of work in the Gallery. Among other very question- 
able statements, the writer makes the most remarkable assertion that 
" The foreign French pictures are abominable, with hardly an excep- 
tion." Is it possible that the individual who made that statement 
could ever have visited the Corcoran Gallery ? Is it possible, too, 
that the late William T. Walters, by whom or under whose advice 
most of the foreign paintings so roundly abused by the " Art Collec- 
tor" were acquired, was wholly devoid of artistic taste or judgment ? 

In view of the fact that the Corcoran Gallery has on its walls such 
works, known the whole world over, by French Masters, as "The 
Wood Gatherers," by Corot ; " The Pond of the Great Oak," by 
Dupre"; ".The Passing Regiment," by Detaille ; "The Vestal Tuc- 
cia," by Le Roux ; "The Helping Hand," by Emile Renouf ; "The 
Breton Widow," by Jules Breton, and innumerable other fine exam- 
ples by such French painters as Troyon, Vibert, Van Marcke, Dau- 
bigny, Detaille, Cazin, — it is entirely within the bounds of reason to 



art motes. 

'pHE other day I got again in hand that strangely gotten up book- 
let containing the Talks about Art which the late W. M. 
Hunt gave to his students. It is some twenty years or more that 
these wise, incisive remarks were taken down at odd times on scraps 
of paper or the backs of canvases by one who heard them, and yet I 
do not believe there is another, as practical, handbook and hintbook 
for the artist and student. The advantages of impulsive, unprepared 
teaching taken down from the teacher's mouth are obvious ; in read- 
ing such talks, we catch something of the life and influence of the 
voice. Drawbacks must be allowed for; the instruction of various 
pupils, and the correction of various faults, elicit sayings which seem, 
if they are not actually, contradictory ; repetitions are scattered 
through the pages, and there is nothing of sequence or connection in 
the subjects treated. It is indeed no slight merit of such a collection 
of scraps that it should be even at this late day in any degree read- 
able, and these talks are eminently so. 

Mr. Hunt was a pupil of Couture, that great artist who is probably 
only known to most Americans as the painter of the " Romans of 
the Decadence " in the Luxembourg, but whose influence as a teacher 
of a distinctive method of painting, called technically "frotte" has 
passed beyond the many pupils who year by year thronged his 
studio. Mr. Hunt not only studied under Couture, but he worked 
with Millet, whom he esteemed one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, of rnodern masters, and with Corot, whom he keenly appreciated 
and loved. It is worthy of note that this American genius which 
bore in the purer forms of "transcendentalism" so fine a " flower of 
the mind," had a perfect affinity with the genius of the spiritual Corot. 
It is therefore the best teaching, the best traditions, the best prin- 
ciples of art that Mr. Hunt brought to his pupils. 

His great basal thought was his insistence on the rendering of 
values, -following the example of the great Dutch masters. He says : 
" If you represent values faithfully you will have the picture ; " "I 
started with the idea of drawing by representing values, and I have 
stuck to it ever since." The student who has hardly heard the word 
will find in Mr. Hunt's chat not only energetic precept, but a prac- 
tical lesson on the subject, which will serve him almost as well as 
though he were at the easel of the master. The important principle 
that values are dependent on relations—/, e., that they may be as 
truthfully preserved in a light as in a dark toned picture— is thus 
well expressed : " You spread your fingers over the keys of a piano 
and strike a chord. If too high or too low, you need not try again, 
but play on in that key. So in painting. Remembering that it is 
easier to transpose in painting than in music." 

To pass to another matter, secondary only in gravity to this, 
and more readily intelligible" to the lay reader, crisp and elegant 
drawing is a desideratum. Many favor a certain roundness and 
bluntness, not of form but of handling. This is a distinction 
which is observable not in art only, but in every kind of decorative 
work. The teacher alludes to this, speaking of the roundness of 
the forms of a particular model who was at the moment the 
subject of study, and he says: "Seek for an opposite, and find all 
the straight lines and sharp angles. In that way vitalize your 
work ! Look for the round ! but look for the square within the 
round ! Chop it out with an axe, and sand-paper it afterwards." 
This is a way of drawing which would not only "vitalise " the 
work, but would give it a graceful vitality, a netteti which is in 
drawing what a charming manner of handling the paint is in paint- 
ing. Remember for instance the angular pupils, and the angular 
lights in them, of the eyes in Sir Joshua Reynolds's portraits. 

Some of the best sayings in this little volume refer to the desirabil- 
ity in a painter of that simplicity of eye which is the only simplicity 
which can and must be learnt. Intelligent simplicity seems indeed 
to be the attitude which the learner of the art and handicraft of 
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painting must needs assume. " Think ali you can ! Put in as little 
handiwork as possible, and as much intelligence. Permit yourself 
the luxury of doing it in the simplest way ! " " Put down frankly 
what you believe. Put it down as you think it is, and it will be a 
great deal nearer right than if done in an other way." Another 
very apt remark is, " Scientific scrutiny may take things to pieces, 
but it can't put them together again." 

Many sayings on the subject of finish, a sore subject with every 
teacher, and especially with every teacher of young ladies whose 
parents are ignorantly and anxiously on the lookout for evidences of 
elaborated and accomplished work, have not only the truth of wis- 
dom and knowledge, but a strong touch of wit and humor. " This 
much admired finish," says Mr. Hunt, " is like the architecture that 
the countryman said was going to be put on his house by a Boston 
man — after it was built" Elsewhere he says with equal pith, " Real 
finish must be of the same quality as real beginning," and again, 
" A truth is complete." 

A distinct pleasure is felt in dipping again in these aphorisms and 
follow the sound guidance of this master in the principles of art. 



It was a curious coincidence that the day after writing the above 
I had the pleasure of meeting a nephew of W. M. Hunt. What is 
bred in the bone or born in the blood must needs come out — this 
young artist Clyde DuVernet Hunt proves it. Now an explorer, 
again a virtuoso of the Quartier Latin, later carrying despatches for 
Gomez through the Spanish lines in the Cuban war and organizing a 
part of the Commissary department around Havana ; critically ap- 
proving of the coryphe"es of the New York Aerial Magnolia Grove or 
growing eloquent in a graphic description of the marvels of Millet's 
Sheepshearers — at all times the artistic nervous force of this promis- 
ing" man of broad grasp and boundless enthusiasm is shown. I doubt 
whether any man ever had a picture admitted with praise to the 
Paris Salon just two years after for the first time touching brush and 
pencil, and having a large canvas hung the same year on the line in 
the Royal Academy, which was selected for the Liverpool exhibition, 
which we know consists of the best part of the London Show. When 
this prodigy settles down we may expect that the name, made famous 
before, will again be heard of in the brushguild. 

* * * 

Mr. H. B. Snell, the president of the New York Water Color 
Club, has left for Ridgfield, Conn., for the summer. C. Myles Collier 
started for Provincetown, Cape Cod ; George. A. Traver will paint 
New England Coast scenery during the summer. H. W. Watrous 
is in the Adirondacks. 

# * * 

From Karl W. Hiersman of Leipzig comes a valuable catalogue 
No. 221, of Byzantine and Russian Art. It contains more than three 
hundred numbers and is an unusually complete guide to the Bibliog- 
raphy of this interesting Branch of Art history. 

* * * 
The cheerful idiot speaks : 

"In Paris, I understand, the latest fad is for 'impressionist' 
menus." 

"I presume the idea is that the guests should become accustomed 
to nightmares before leaving the table." 

* * * 

F. Luis Mora, to whose work I called attention some months ago, 
is doing excellent illustrating for " Leslie's." The somewhat diverg- 
ing lines of treatment shown in different products of this artist's 
brush indicate looking and searching and uncertainty of handling, as 
might be expected from a young man. There is however a well to 
be recognized strain of individual work running through it all, and 
his colorful palette will surely continue to delight his friends. 

* * * 

' The entire art world carries a laurel wreath to the bier of Augus- 
tin Daly. While Stage Craft claims him as her foremost son and 
mentor, the collector may likewise hail him as a brother. Few men 
in this country had the discriminating taste and the erudition to 
guide, which this remarkable man possessed. He claimed as his 
greatest achievement writing dramatic reviews for five different 
newspapers, all in a different style, without detection. The memory 
of this tour deforce may have been to him a sweet morsel, like a 
boy always remembers the feat of some gymnastic trick accom- 
plished, when he mentally exclaims " I did it ! " — to us his greatest 
achievement has been the predominating artistic taste in all his stage 
productions. Not for him the gaudy French furniture in old-English 
halls, makeshift settings and patchwork mise-en-scene. For a num- 
ber of years he had on his staff at a good salary a well known art 
dealer and personal friend whose only duty was to criticise and sug- 



gest." His own knowledge of costumes was never failing, and the 
enjoyment of his productions was enhanced by the accurate pres- 
tation of what others considered minor details, to be slighted. 
Hence Daly audiences were of the most cultured classes, appreci- 
ative of intellectual presentations, rather than managerial presents 
of anachronistic atrocities of butcherstall taste. 

Daly was equally well known as a bibliophile. His library is espe- 
cially rich in books on the drama, a curiosity is a collection of all the 
Drury Lane Records of business from 176971824. Among the paint- 
ings which he left are excellent examples bvgir Peter Lely, Reynolds, 
Romney, Hogarth and a replica of Sir Thdmas Lawrence's Mrs. Sid- 
dons of the National Gallery. 

* # * 

The art world has suffered a loss in the death of the great animal 
painter Rosa Bonheur. She was a unique woman whose early 
struggles had subdued the oft occurring artistic tendency for self- 
importance, as evidenced by her abnegation of the medaille d' hon- 
neur offered her at the last Salon, because she did not consider her 
contribution of sufficient importance to merit this award. Her ad- 
mirable studies of the brute creation, full of suppleness and stolidity, 
with perhaps ah undue importance of technique — a common French 
fault — will always be regarded as the productions of a master. 



The scythe of death has mown down many a fruit-bearing stalk of 
late. Another one missed from the artists* colony is the black and 
white artist and writer D. A. Mackellar, recently deceased in a 
small village in Canada, his native place, when but thirty-two years 
of age. Mackellar was one of the best known illustrators of comics 
in this city. His pictures were published principally in Harper's 
Magazine and Life, He created his own ideas and wrote his own 
jokes. After his graduation from college he began life as a reporter 
on the Saturday Night, a Toronto weekly. He studied art, and 
came here seven years ago. He was considered among the best of 
the younger illustrators in this city. 



Also there comes the news from London of the death of the noted 
English landscape painter John Smart. 



A correspondent of The Collector writes of the death in Bal- 
timore of Mr. David Buzby at the age of 68, who was a most enthu- 
siastic collector of engravings. He leaves a representative collection 
of the best examples in black and white of ancient and modern 

schools. 

* * * .« 

The historical painter Lorenz Clasen, born in 1812 at Dtisseldort, 
died there a few days ago. Among his principal works are " Petrus 
von Amiens predigt den Kreuzzug," " Konig Chlodwig and Chlo- 
tilde," and several other historical and Biblical pictures, but he owed 
his reputation chiefly to his patriotic painting "Germania auf der 
Wacht am Rhein," painted in the sixties, which became at the time 
almost as popular as the national hymn " Die Wacht am Rhein." 

The decease is announced of M. Coumanoudis, the Greek archaeol- 
ogist. 

* * * 

A story appears in the Baltimore Sun regarding the fortunes of 
an American artist with a salon picture. Four days before the time 
set for the reception of work the artist remarked to a professional 
friend that he believed if heonlyhad aframe he could painta picture 
for the show. " Four days," said his friend. " You surely could not 
do anything worthy in that time ! " But the young man protesting 
he could, his friend sent him over a frame, 6x4 feet, and, sure 
enough, the canvas was finished in time. Not only was it admitted 
to the salon, but it only missed a medal by two votes. A little later 
the artist received a note from the government, which wanted the 
work for the Luxembourg Gallery, asking the price. An answer was 
immediately returned saying it could, under the flattering circum- 
stances, be had for $100. There was some mistake made in reading 
the figures, and they were understood to be $600, so the secretary of 
the Art Commission was instructed to write again and say that if the 
painter cared to take $400 the authorities would consider it a bar- 
gain. It is unnecessary to add that the offer was promptly taken up. 
The name of the painter is given as Lionel Walden, and the friend, 
who relates the history, is Clinton Peters, well known as a portrait 
painter. 

This successful result of hasty work — not at all remarkable, as work 
done at white heat is often of the best — reminds me of an incident 
occurring a number of years ago. 

The "Preghiera " in the third act of the opera " Moses," by Ros- 
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sini, produced, on its first performance in Naples, such an effect, that 
according to Cottugno, who was then one of the first physicians in 
that city, more than forty ladies were attacked with nervous diseases 
of the brain, and hysterical convulsions. It is said that Rossini com- 
posed this " Preghiera '* in ten minutes. 
* * * 

Mr, J. H. Jordan formerly of the Max Williams Company whose 
artistic schooling was had under the tuition of that erudite connois- 
seur and dealer Frederick Keppel, has associated himself with the 
house of William Evarts Benjamin, the well-known dealer in auto- 
graphs and rare books. The union of these related branches will 
greatly enhance the importance of this establishment.' 



George H. McCord leaves this week for several weeks* stay at 
Rockland Lake, and will be away most of the summer. Carleton 
Wiggins is at Westhampton for the season. Robert C. Minor makes 
his summer home at Waterford, Conn. 



The list of instructors for the Art Students' League next year, are 
Robert Blum, Joseph De Camp, Kenyon Cox, George Bridgman, as 
instructors of advanced life-class ; C. Y. Harvey, Mary T. Lawrence, 
the modeling class ; J. A. Twachtman, antique class ; Walter Ap- 
pleton Clark, illustrating and sketch class ; Clifford Carleton, even- 
ing sketch class ; Arthur Dow, afternoon class in illustration and 
lectures on composition. 



In the dispute between the architect of the new Hall of Records 
Mr. J. R. Thomas, and the city authorities as to the selection of the 
artists to design and construct the proposed statuary and mosaics 
for the decoration of the building, it must be borne in mind that the 
architect is selected to produce this building, of which the deco- 
rations are an integral part. The Municipal Art Commission, if it 
has not passed on the plans, must surely approve of the decorative 
parts thereof, but has no business in selecting the men to execute the 
work. 

* * * 

The following advertisement appeared recently in the Sunday edi- 
tion of a metropolitan paper : 

KNICKERBOCKERS 
wishing to prove to be it, at the more possessing portraits of settler's forefathers, can 
purchase them in Holland, travelling there, in a private house, for value. The pic- 
tures are handsome, from true classic painters. No mediators. Address L. P. Z., care 
of Nijgh & Van Ditmar's General Advertising Offices, Rotterdam, Holland. 

Now who would have thought that from Holland should come such 
an unheard of scheme for deception. Surely Americans are not 
given to these practices — for an example of English as she is spoke, 
this is peculiarly rich. 

* * * 

A woman who picked up, not long ago, at Nantucket, plates of 
rare old Nankin ware, paid only three dollars apiece for them. She 
thought that her find was a precious one, but could not be sure. 
Since then, as one dealer after another has heard of her possessing 
them, she has received consecutive offers of rapidly rising prices. 
This ware is constantly becoming more rare. With its passing, too, 
it becomes more appreciated ; its simple but not to be copied tones 
of blue and white, that never seem exactly duplicated in any two 
pieces, are to many the perfection in pottery. 

* * * 

John Noble Barlow, the Providence artist, who was introduced to 
New York collectors a few months ago by a two nights' sale of his 
pictures, without finding much gratifying recognition, has been 
awarded by the judge at the Paris Salon a gold medal for his paint- 
ing, " One Summer's Night." After this foreign cachet his work 
will likely be considered worth purchasing by American connois- 
.seurs, not because his work is any better than it was last year, but 
because many of our collectors do not know enough. And the chosen 
few who bought his pictures at that sale last winter, will enjoy them- 
selves with their bargains, as I stated at the time, while, those who 
allowed the chance to slip, might well rectify their error. I happen 
to know where his pictures are stored and will gladly give informa- 
tion about his agents in this country. Barlow is a man of strong 
grasp and poetic feeling, qualities which combined produce the best 

landscapist. 

* * * 

Professor Frank Forest Frederick of the University of Illinois will 
open in a few days classes in drawing and painting at Macatawa 
Bay, Michigan, a pleasant Western summer resort, which will offer 
an excellent opportunity to combine recreation with improvement 
under the guidance of this favorably known instructor. 



" But," they expostulated, " you have painted the milkmaid on the 
wrong side of the cow ! " 

" Yes," replied the painter, " quite so ! But kindly observe that I 
have painted the cow without any joints in her leg ! What of it ? 
Why, she can't kick, of course ! " 

It is now well understood that art, while it may be unreal, it is not 
necessarily devoid of unity. 



Mr. John Alden Twachtman, a son of the well-known artist, J. H. 
Twachtman, has been awarded the William West Winchester fellow- 
ship of the Yale school of fine arts, the income of which, amounting 
to $2,000, enables a student to study two years abroad. 

* * # 

Jongkind is coming to his own at last. The house of Durand-Ruel, 
which has done so much to establish the reputation of great men 
that were long neglected, and has done this with never flagging per- 
severance and courage, gathered at its Paris Galleries last month the 
most important collection of Jongkind's works, nearly two hundred 
paintings and water-colors, that has ever been shown, as is stated 
by Le Gaulois. 

The many sidedness of this master is shown in an array of pictures 
which covers a period from 1848 to 1890, in which are found hissin- 
cerest productions as well as those that fell under the vagaries of ultra- 
impressionism which he sometimes allowed to run wild in his work. 
Nevertheless I have always maintained, that spite this drawback, he 
is superior to most men of the present generation. Few can paint 
like he the night on the moor, the darkness spreading over the sky 
like a fine veil, the sunset on the water, or the moonlight effects 
reminding ofAart van der Neer, perhaps less poetic, but broader 
and stronger. 

* * * 

A collection of the works of Puvis de Chavannes of great present 
interest is now being held at the Durand-Ruel Galleries in Paris. 



Utah claims the honor of being the first State to take a broad and 
liberal view as to the need of its citizens for culture and refinement 
by creating a State Institute of Art, supported by the public funds. 
There will be art lecture courses, annual art exhibits to be held in 
various cities and a State art collection to be loaned out to different 
parts of the State. Mrs. Alice Merrill Home was the enthusiastic 
promoter of the bill just passed. 

* * * 

A Philadelphia artist, Mr. Albert Jean Adolphe, for a number of 
years instructor at the Drexel Institute, has received an honorable 
mention for his Exhibit at the Paris Salon of this year. 



Mr. G. F. Watts, who is now in his eighty-third year, constantly 
exposes his canvases to the full rays of the sun, to let the light burn 
into the wet paint and dry with it. He believes there need be no 
fear of fading after a process that so severely tests the colors. Mr. 
Watts's method is individual. He uses no maulstick, his brushes 
are of a great size and hardness, and he has always been more fond 
of stippling than of delicate brush work, often pounding the color 
into his canvas to insure permanence. He has rarely worked di- 
rectly from the living model, but modelled fragmentary studies in 
wax and clay for the particular parts of the figure required in his 
picture. In place of a palette he uses a white slab, fixed to a model- 
ling bench to catch the full strength of the light, and he has found no 
inconvenience, but many advantages, in walking to it from his easel 
for each brushful of color. This recalls to mind Lord Palmerston's 
famous expedient for coercing himself into a little steady daily exer- 
cise at the Foreign Office, by having his inkstand placed upon a table 
several paces away from the desk at which he worked, so that he had 
to walk five or six yards, counting both "journeys," for each dip of 
ink. He also attributed his maintenance of sturdy health and jaunty 
manner under the trying conditions of office routine to this simple 
practice, as also to his habit of doing his work standing.— M. A. P. 
in the Boston Transcript. 



Charles F. von Saleza of Chicago, has been appointed Instructor 
in Art, at the Teachers' College of New York, 



The collection of the late William Wright of Paris, which was 
of world-wide reputation, has been sold jat Sotheby, Wilkinson 8c 
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Hodge's. Among the extra illustrated works were the "Life of 
Garrick" (four volumes), "Life of Kemble" (eight volumes) and the 
" Lives of Mrs. Siddons and Edmund Kean " (eight volumes). These 
are probably without rival, for during the twenty-five years that Mr. 
Wright had been collecting he spared neither trouble nor expense to 
make these books perfect. Perhaps, however, he was best known 
as an admirer of Dickens and Thackeray. Amid the many items 
relating to the former there was one of the only three manuscripts of 
Dickens outside the South Kensington Museum— viz., " The Battle of 
Life." This is an object of extraordinary interest, being probably the 
only complete manuscript of a book by Dickens that will ever be 
offered for sale. It brought ^400. "The Great Life of Dickens," 
enlarged to twelve folio volumes, was undertaken by Mr. Wright, 
regardless of cost and expenditure, with the determination of making 
it the most complete and valuable life in existence. It comprises 
1 19 autograph letters of Dickens and 400 other contemporary 
celebrities. There are 450 portraits of literary and other eminent 
people, and 200 views of places connected with the great novelist or 
his works. As is stated in the catalogue, " It is impossible within 
the limits of an ordinary catalogue to do more than suggest the 
wealth of this truly monumental work." This number brought 
£500. 
In the next number I will give some further important prices. 



Efforts are being made to have mural painters and miniaturists 
represented in the American Art Section of the Paris Exposition next 
year which, with the broadminded encouragement of Commissioner 
Cauldwell, promise to be entirely successful. 



The latest addition-to the Brooklyn Museum on the Park Plaza is a 
portrait by Wyatt Eaton, of the late William Cullen Bryant, painted 
in '79, an d presented by Mr. William T. Evans. The portrait shows 
the head and shoulders of the old poet, and is full of dignity. It is 
painted with that free and individual touch which has been a notice- 
able point in the several portraits which Mr. Eaton has painted of 
famous literary men. 



The Art Institute of Chicago continues to be substantially remem- 
bered by its friends. Mrs. Catherine M. White of Evanston left 
$200,000 to the Art Institute by. her will. The new acquisition to 
the funds of the institute consists of tracts and lots in Evanston, Glen- 
coe, WUmette, and Winnetka, besides the Chicago holdings, which, 
it is understood, are the largest. In addition to the real estate, Mrs. 
White gives to the institute three Dresden vases, an onyx pedestal, 
and a number of paintings. She also made provision for the estab- 
lishment of three scholarships in the institute's art school, the recip- 
ients to be selected by the executors of the will. 



Also the Buffalo Fine Arts academy has become the possessor of a 
fund of $50,000, left by the will of the late Miss Gates, for the pur- 
pose of buying works of foreign artists. 



The sixth annual exhibition of American art, at Cincinnati, is a 
successful affair. Although only 197 works are shown, we find from 
the Catalogue that some of our best artists have contributed, many of 
the works having been seen in Eastern exhibitions. From the local 
critics words of praise are heard as to the character of these contri- 
butions. The efficient and painstaking direction of Col. A. T. Gos- 
horn and of Mr. J. H. Gest are making this a representative Museum 
for the Middle West. 



The Art Institute, Chicago, has just closed its eleventh annual ex- 
hibition of water-colors, pastels, and miniatures, by contemporary 
American artists, which included 441 works, and which was highly 

successful. 



The twenty-third annual report of the Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, of Boston just issued shows the excellent condition in 
which this important institution finds itself. Various bequests have 
been received, and the demand for better and more ample opportu- 
nities to display the art treasures may yet be gratified. 



AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 

■ VI. 

THE GEORGE A. HEARN COLLECTION OF ANCIENT CHINESE PORCE- 
LAINS. 

T N a " Handbook of Ancient Chinese Porcelain," prepared A.D. 1765 
by Tang Ping Chun, in obedience to the commands of His Im- 
perial Majesty Chien Lung, is found a sketch of the origin and his- 
tory of the manufactures of porcelain, of which the following is a 
translation : *- 

" Porcelain and pottery were produced from the most ancient 
times, and did not originate with Ya Ti (B.C. 2255). 

" In the writings of Yeh of the Sung Dynasty, it is declared that 
utensils of pottery existed from the time of Shun (B.C. 2317-2208), for 
in the time of the Three Dynasties and those of Chin and Hen these 
utensils were called pottery vessels. 

"Yeh must have based his conclusion upon the statement in the 
* Annals of Chow' that Yu Ti held the art of making pottery in high 
regard, and upon the statement in the ' Book of Rites ' that the cup 
of Yu Ti was kept in the most sacred place in the Hall of Sacrifice. 

" The writings of Han Feitzu (B.C. 300) declare that Shun made 
utensils for purposes of eating, and it is further stated in the * History 
of the Five Emperors' (B.C. 2852-2205) that the kilns of Shun were 
upon the river bank, that he made all kinds of utensils at a place 
called Shou Chin, and that the pottery thus made was free from 
defects. 

" Yeh's statement was undoubtedly based upon these quotations. 

"The writer Tang Ping Chun has frequently seen a work pre- 
pared in the time of the Chou dynasty (B. C. 1122-255), > n which it 
is stated that Shen Nung (B.C. 2737) made vessels of pottery. 

" The ' History of Lu ' declares that the Emperor, ' Suei Jen,' made 
caldrons (B.C. 2657). 

" The ' Book of Origin ' says Shen Nung made amphoras, and 
Hsuan Yiian (B.C. 2600) made bowls and saucers. 

" The ' Chaplet of Pearls ' says that vases were made in the time 
of Shen Nung. 

"The ' Book of Seasons,' by Lu Wei (B.C. 187), says the Emperor 
Huang Ti had an officer whose duty it was to superintend the kilns 
and that Kun Wu made pottery. 

" The ' Book of Etymology ' also says that Kun Wu made pottery. 

"The 'Book of Seasons' states that Emperor Shao Hao (B.C. 
2597) established five officers over five forms of labor, pottery being 
one of those mentioned. 

" From above extracts it will appear that the manufacture of pottery 
existed from ancient times, and did not begin with Shun. 

" Examination of these authorities will, I think, force one to the 
conclusion that the credit of originating pottery was given to Shun, 
because in the more ancient times the products of the Kilns were very 
crude and unfinished, of similar fabric to those now made of common 
sand, and while Shun reduced the manufacture to a system, making 
distinction between coarse and fine work, he probably, also, first 
made vessels for sacrifice and hence is spoken of as having held the 
art of making pottery in high honors 

" Furthermore, in the books of theJTang Tai, the Three Kingdoms 
and the Chin Han Wei and Chin dynasties (B.C. 1766-A.D. 260) 
pottery and porcelain are mentioned, in very many names and 
forms, as basins, clapdishes, molds, sacrificial bowls, coffins, etc., 
but their origin is not discussed. The discriminative names, pottery 
and porcelain for the wares were only fixed in the Tang dynasty. 

"It seems probable to the writer that in the earliest periods the 
rulers had their vessels for sacrificial purposes made by decree from 
gold, precious stones, yak horn, ivory and all precious materials, 
while the common herd not only had no such articles in their houses, 
but had never seen such. 

" The porcelain and pottery products of the kilns were for every- 
day use in eating and drinking, and the common people could not 
have been without them. That they would have been unable to 
discriminate between the better and poorer sorts a little thought will 
make self-evident. 

"This book, though bearing the name of Lu Wei, was prepared 
under his direction by a company of the most celebrated scholars of 
the Empire. It is recorded that, on its completion (B.C. 265), he sus- 
pended a thousand pieces of gold at the gate of his palace offering 
this sum to any person who could suggest improvement to the work 
by adding a single word, but the reward was never earned." 

Chinese porcelains were made from a mixture of finely powdered 
quartz and feldspar, or, to speak more exactly, of " pat tun tze " and 
" ma tsang tu," the former being finely powdered quartz and the lat- 
ter a clay now called " kaolin," in which feldspar is the chief in- 
gredient. In so-called " soft paste " specimens, a term, by the way, 



